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ABSTRACT 

Key characteristics of adults who took the General 
Educational Development (GED) Tests in 1989 were compared with those 
of their 1980 counterparts. Findings indicated that the percentage 
taking the tests primarily to fulfill postsecondary educational 
admissions requirements increased from 29.1 to 32,8 percent. The 
percentage who took the tests for employment reasons declined from 
38.6 to 32.2 percent. A higher percentage reported studying before 
taking the tests, an increase from 79.5 to 83.8 percent. The average 
number of hours studied increased from 20.0 to 30.5. Candidates in 
1989 reported having the same in-school grades and yea.rs of schooling 
as those in 1980. The number of candidates aged 18 to 24 declined by 
26 percent. The proportion of Hispanics increased from 6.8 to 11.2 
percent, whereas the percentage of Black candidates fell from 17.1 to 
14.2 percent. Minority adults continued to be more highly represented 
among GED candidates than in the general U.S. population. The largest 
percentage of candidates in both years cited personal reasons for 
leaving high school* The percentage who left school due to pregnancy 
or marriage tripled. Nearly one in five cited the need to work as the 
most important reason for leaving school. The percentage who left 
school because they were not doing well declined. (12 references) 
(YLB) 
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This fit sr report m the GED Profiles: 
Adults in Transition series compotes 

ke\ i IhiMi tcnstics of adults who took the 
(ieneral lidiu iitionai Development t (//./) \ 
Tests in fVSQ with those of then IvSn 
counterparts It ifi'\cnhe\ < houses in 
reasons for taking the (if D lest\ t 
patterns of studs for the (iff) Tests, 
grades while in sihool. highest wade 
attended, ethnicity iind race. </e<\ atnl 
reasons for dropping out of hi^h school 



What are the GED Tests and 
who takes them? 

I he < k'ncral Fiducational Development 
(OFT)) TeMs mea-aire the major and lasting 
outcomes of t i 4-\car hiizh school program 
ot study The content of the tests cone 
sponds to uhai graduating hiizh school 
seniors are expected to know in Anting 
skills, social studies, science, literature 
and the arts, and mathematics. f\ach y\:r. 
nearh 700. 000 people lake (lie dfT) 
I'ests, In I^X^. more than *7^.(i(i«) 
candidates passed the (IFT) Tests 

B> passing the (iHI) ! ests. adults earn 
high school diplomas and ijualitv lor 
ctiHeize enrollment, training proiiramv 
|ohs,and job advancement. To qualif"> tor 
a diploma, adults taking the (if J) tests 
must surpass the performance of about 
MY i of a national ample ot ^raduatint: 
hiiih school seniors. One ot e\cr\ m\ 
high school diplomas awarded in the 
I ,S. each >ear is based on the < il l) [ ests 

litnei iialdmn. I'h I) s\ Sinint AVw,;-'? h 
\ \sm itjtt n //// //,-, ( ,/ /) /, ■./,„.. \ t , . ;; t > 



KEY FINDINGS 
AND IMPLICATIONS 



About 200.000 adults, or 
candidates in 1989. 
toot'tfie GED Tests pri- 
'jm^W'tot^k educational 
adn«f»«^ ^iremcnts. 
W&*tij&lm.i represent 
t t&kfrtftfac of new 
college* students each year. 
College admissions offi- 
cers and academic and 
career counselors should 
target outreach and re- 
a uitaa eji t iadhtoes to GED 
candidates. ' 

Candidates' reported study 
time has increased 50%. 
Also, evidence of waiting 
lists for rdult education 
programs suggests that pro- 
grams may hoc be available 
in sufficient quantities for 
all adults who want to enroll 
in classes. Educational 
program planners may 
need to expand the dura- 
tion and number of GED 
instructional programs. 

The 26% decline in the 
number of 18- to 24-year- 
olds taking the GED Tests 
represents a serious threat to 

2 



dropout recovery efforts. 
Less than 13% of White. 
Black, and Hispanic adults 
over the age of 18 who lacked 
a high school diploma took 
the GED Tests ta 1989, 
indicating the need for more 
effective outreach to these 
groups. Federal, state, and 
local government policy 
makers, employers, and 
educators should sack ways 
to increase access to adult 
programs for high school 
completion and to expand 
the availability of such 
programs to underserved 
groups. 

The percentage of GED 
candidates who report hav- 
ing dropped out of school 
due to pregnancy or mar- 
riage has tripled. Helping 
parents to complete high 
school may improve the 
educational prospects for 
children. Educational pro 
gram planners should seek 
ways to provide child care 
or other family support 
services for candidates. 
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Motivations for Taking 
the GED Tests Change 

I he most important reasons candidates 
gave tor taking the GET) Tests changed in 
some ways: 1 Figure 1 1: 

■ The percentage of candidates 
taking the (JED Tests primarily to 
fulfill postsecondary educational 
admissions requirements increased 
from 29.1 ^ in 1980 to 32.8% in 
1989. 

■ The percentage of candidates who 
took the (iED Tests for employ- 
ment reasons declined from 38.6 r r 
in I980to32.2 r /r in 1989 

■ About one in four candidates in 
1980 (24 + 9 r /r) and more than one 
i five in 1989 (21.5%) cited per* 
s al satisfaction as the primary 
reason for taking the (iED Tests. 

Candidates were more likeK to take 
the GED Tests for educational reasons in 
19X9 than in For an estimated 

200 (XX) adults in h>89. ihe (iED Tests 
proviied the chance to qualify for higher 
education programs. The increase in the 
percentage of candidates planning to 
enroll in colleges or universities, voca- 
tional training, and other postsecondary 



education programs may reflect candi- 
dates' recognition that higher education 
.an lead to greater financial security 
and job advancement. 

Although the motivations ot CiED 
candidates may be based less on employ- 
ment goals than in the past, for nearly 
200.000 adults in the GED Test's 

represented an avenue to employment 
opportunity and joh advancement. 



Candidates 
Study Longer 

A higher percentage of MW) candi- 
dates thar ( of l*>X0 candidates reported 
studying he tore taking the GFT) Tests, 
Those who studied tended to study longer. 
Candidates m I reported hav mg 
the same m-sehool grades and vears of 
schooling as those in 1^X0, 

■ The percentage of candidates who 
reported studying for the GEI) Tests 
increased from 79.5% to 83.8 r /c . 

■ The average number of hours 
adults reported having studied for 
the GED Tests increased from 20.0 
in 1980 to 30.5 in 1989, an increase 
of 50%. 



■ The percentage of candidates who 
reported studying over 100 hours 
more than doubled, from 1 1.8% in 
1980 to 24.2% in 1989. 

■ Nearly seven in ten candidates in 
1980 (68.5%) and in 1989 (69.9% I 
reported having completed 10th 
grade or higher before leaving high 
school. More than one in three 
candidates (36.9% in 1980 and 
38.6% in 1989) reported having 
completed 1 1th grade or higher. 

■ About three of every four candi- 
dates reported having grades while 
in school of "mostly C or better'* 
in both 1980 (76.8% > and 1989 
(74.0%). More than one in five 
candidates reported in-school 
grades of "mostly B or better" in 
1 980 ( 23.2 % ) and 1 989 ( 2 1 .5 % ). 

Why has reported stud\ lime in- 
creased? One likely reason is thai ihe 
GED Tests were upgraded in I C >XK to 
include greater emphasis on writing and 
higher order thinking skills. Candidates 
may have perceived the new tests as more 
difficult than previous GED Tests and 
thus h.'lieved they needed more study to 
improve their skills. 

Candidates reported similar in -school 
rades and highest grade completed in 1 980 
and l ( )S9. suggesting that the levels ot 
schooling in both years were roughly 
equivalent. Therefore, it seems unlikely 
that the increase in study time is due 
to poorer academic skills ot candidates, 
However, further research is needed to 
examine these issues more directly. 

The ways candidates studied tor the 
GED Tests in hoth I'M) and hJ89 included 
attending classes or learning centers, 
working with tutors, taking the Official 
(iED Practice Tests, studying from a hook 
or manual, watching televised GET) 
programs, and other methods. Regardless 
of ihe method selected, the overall trend 
in toward long'** enods ot stud\ before 
taking the CiED Tests. The increases in the 
percentage of candidates studying and in 
the amount of time spent studying raise 
questions of whether uasses. programs, 
and resources arc available in sufficient 
quantities tor all adults who want to 
studv for the (iED Tests. Indeed, there is 
evidence that many basic skills programs 
for adults have waiting lists and have 
turned awav potential learners 





GED Demographics 
Reflect Change 

The sue and composition ot the GED 
candidate population changed in the past 
decade tt -inure 2): 

■ Adults between the ages of IK and 
24 accounted for about 50% of 
GED candidates in 1980 and 1989. 
However, the number of candidates 
aged 18 to 24 declined by 26% . 

■ The composition of minority 
(iKI) candidates changed. The 
proportion of Hispanic candidates 
increased from 6.8% in 19X0 to 
11.2% in 19K9. while the percentage 
of Black candidates fell from 
17.1% in 1980 to 14.2% in 1989. 

■ Minority adults continued to he 
more highly represented among 
(JED candidates (about 29.5% in 
both 1980 and 1989) than in the 
general I S. population of adults 
18 and older (18.2% in 1980 and 
21.2% in 1988L 

■ The proportions of White (iKI) 
candidates (about 70.5%) and 
minority (iEIJ candidates (about 
29.5% I remained the same. 

The 26 f '( decline in \\u number ot 18- 
^ M vear-oki GHD landaUles trom 1980 



to I9S9 raises orious concerns about 
ihe future education and employment op- 
portunities of \oung adult nongraduates. 
Only about halt ot this decline may be due 
to the 12.5% decline in the si/e ot the U.S. 
population ot 18- to 24-year-olds during 
tlm period. Another factor may be that 
\oung people are choosing to vw>rk rather 
than complete their schooling. 

If young people arc choosing to \*ork 
rather than complete their schooling, the 
price may be high tor both individuals 
and sock individuals lose opportunities 
lor additional training, advanced educa- 
tion, better jobs, and higher uages. while 
society loses the increased productivity 
of better educated, more highly skilled 
workers. In order to qualify lor training, 
further education, jobs, and higher earn- 
ings, these adults must have opportunities 
toeani high sch<x>l diplomas. 

Hispanics represent the most 
undo red uca ted major subgroup in the 
nation. Ihe increase m the percentage ot 
Hispanic (iEI) candidate** during the past 
decade represents a .M.4' \ increase in 
ihe estimated number ot Hispanic^ taking 
ihe (JED Tests. Although this increase is 
a promising sign ot educational advance- 
ment for tins group, in 19X7 more than 
44 r ; of Hispanics aged 1 8 to 24 1 nearly 1.2 
million? and nearly half ot Hispanics over 
ihe age ot 25 <4 6 million* lacked high 
school diplomas. Ihe total number ot 



Hispanics taking the GED tests in 1^89 
reprcsente i only about LIS ot all 
Hispanic adults over the age ot IS who 
lacked high school diplomas. 

Some of ihe decline in the percentage 
of Black CiED candidates mav be due 
to improvements in the high school 
graduation rate for Blacks, Nevertheless, 
more than V- r < of Blacks over the age of 
18 (6,8 million) lacked high school 
diplomas in I9S7. Of this group, more 
than one million were between the ages 
of 18 and 24. 

Because Whites represent the largest 
segment of the l-.S. adult population 
without high school diplomas, it is not 
surprising that this group represents 
the largest racial group among GHD 
candidates. In 1^87, 34,3 million Whites 
over the age of 18 lacked high school 
diplomas; ot this group, 4.6 million were 
between the ages of 1 8 and 24. More than 
42 million White, Black, and Hispanic 
adults over the age of 18 lacked high 
school diplomas in 1^87. Of these groups, 
less than L.V/r took the GED Tests in 
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Sources of Information 
for GED Profiles: Adults 
..^iln Transition 

Ih 1980, the GED Testing 
Service conducted a national survey 
of persons taking the English- 
language version of the GED Tests. 
A subsequent survey was conducted 
in 1989;*> karo how GED candi- 
datw^d changed and to provide an 
ia-deuth profile of candidal atti- 
tudet^cxperiences, backgrounds, and 
gc^t ' jh 1989. the GED Testing 
Service also analyzed the recent test 
achievement of GED examinees and 
graduating high school seniors. The 
GEO Profiles: Adults in Transition 
series is baaed on data from these 
studies and from statistical reports 
publishedin 1980andin 1989. Tech- 
nical documentation for the series is 
provided in GED Profiles: Techni- 
cal Summaries, which contains 
descriptions of samples, instruments, 
and procedures, as well as tables of 
candidate responses to questions 
from the 1980 and 1989 candidate 
surveys. This document is available 
from the GED Testing Service. 



Why Did They Drop Out? 

During the past decade, there were both 
similarities and differences in the m;>st 
important reason candidates cited lor 
leaving hieh school t Figure A 

■ The largest percentage of candidates 
in both 19X0 (40.8%) and 1989 
(34.7% ) cited personal reasons as 
the most important. 

■ The percentage of (iKD candidates 
who reported having left school 
due to pregnancy or marriage 
tripled. In 1989, one in five adults 
taking the GED Tests i\9J%) 
cited this reason as the most 
important. Of these, about nine 
in ten are women* 

■ Ncarl) one in five candidates cited 
the need to work to support 
themselves and others as the most 
important reason for leaving 
school <18.7% in both 1980 and 
19X91. 

■ The percentage of candidates who 
reported that they left school 
because they were not doing well 
in classes declined from 13*1 % in 
1980 to 6.4 c k in 1989. 

The high percentage of candidates v\ ho 
dropped out oi school for personal reasons 
raisesquestionsabout students' adjustment 
to home and school. Although teenage 
pregnane) rates w\ the I S. leveled oft 



during the past decade, rates o* adolescent 
p r egnanc> and child bearing remain 
higher in the U.S. than in most western 
nations. The startling MKV/r increase 
from l c >K() to in the percentage ol 

candidates w ho cited pregnane) or 
marriage as the most important reason 
contributes new information to debates 
about the impact of early pregnane) 
and marriage on educational attainment. 
Many adults who left school due to 
pregnancy or marriage do indeed have 
educational aspirations that lead then, 
eventually to take the GED Tests. Help- 
ing parents to complete high school 
may improve the educational prospects 
ol their children 

The finding that nearly one m five 
candidates dropped out of school because 
they needed to work suggests that a 
substantial portion of GED candidates 
may ha\e been economically disadvan- 
taged when the> left school. 

Only b.4'J of 1989 GED candidates 
reported that they left school because 
they v\ere not dome well in classes, a 
^\ {, ( decline from I WO. This finding 
suggests that academic difficult) plays 
not onl\ a declining role in candidates' 
decisions to drop out of high school, 
but also a relatively minor one. 



Because reasons lor taking the (JED 
Tests ma\ \arv by the ages of the candi- 
dates, subsequent reports will address 



differences in candidates motivations, 
interests, and attitudes by age group. 

V>/< Hispanic s may he ot any race Hispanic (JED 
candidates ^crc excluded I mm racial categories 
Minority includes Hispanic. Black. Asian Pacific 
Islander, Alaskan Name, American Indian, and 
other The percentages ei^cn tor minority adults 
m the t S. population in i^HO and HKK mas r>e 
inflated because some Mispanics *ere counted in 
more than one category 
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